INSIDE   THE   WHALE

he would write anything in the least degree resemb-
ling Leaves of Grass. For what he is saying, after all,
is " I accept", and there is a radical difference
between acceptance now and acceptance then.
Whitman was writing in a time of unexampled
prosperity, but more than that, he was writing in a
country where freedom was something more than a
word. The democracy, equality and comradeship
that he is always talking about are not remote ideals,
but something that existed in front of his eyes. In
mid-nineteenth-century America men felt them-
selves free and equal, were free and equal, so far as
that is possible outside a society of pure com-
munism. There was poverty and there were even
class-distinctions, but except for the negroes there
was no permanently submerged class. Everyone
had inside him, like a kind of core, the knowledge
that he could earn a decent living, and earn it
without bootlicking. When you read about Mark
Twain's Mississippi raftsmen and pilots, or Bret
Harte's Western gold-miners, they seem, more
remote than the cannibals of the Stone Age. The
reason is simply that they are free human beings
But it is the same even with the peaceful domesti-
cated Amenca of the Eastern states, the America of
Little Women, Helen's Babies and Riding Down from
Jjangor. Life has a buoyant, carefree quality that
you can feel as you read, like a physical sensation
in your belly. It is this that Whitman is celebrating,
though actually he does it very badly, because he is
one of those writers who tell you what you ought to
feel instead of making you feel it Luckily for his
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